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COURSE OF STUDY 



classical languages, Latin and Greek, and, 
if may be, with French. 

In all correlation, one great principle 
must guide the teacher; that is, to go from 
the easy to the difficult without leaving 
gaps, and to include in the instruction the 
difficult parts of grammar, adapted to the 
comprehension of the pupil. 

These statements lead to the inference 
that the teacher of German should have 
broad culture and high capacity; other- 
wise correlation, instead of being a potent 
factor in education, becomes a shallow 
and unmeaning thing, which is likely to do 
more harm than any of the old methods. 



For January the topics in grammar, orthog- 
raphy, and writing, as given in December, will 
be continued in all classes. In the fifth grade 
will be added: (a) place of objects in the school- 
room; (b) grammar: sentences involving the 
imperfect of "sein" and the present tense of 
"haben;" (c) simple expressions as: Wiegehtes 
Dir (Yhnen) ? and the answers. 

The reading exercises for the beginners is 
contained in Ahn's First German Book ; 6th 
and 8th grades in Ahn's Second Course; High 
school, 1st and 4th year, continuation of Bilder 
buck ohne Bilder ; 2d year, completion of Der 
Neffe als Onkel, and extracts from Die Jung- 
frau von Orleans, and from Maria Stuart for 
January. The memorizing work, the impor- 
tance of which was referred to in December, 
is given in the grade outlines. 



French 



Lorley Ada Ashleman 



The work for January will center about 
the preparation for February, the carnival 
month. It is proposed to have the school 
represent a world carnival, i.n which a pro- 
cession of the nations will be joined to the 
French festival outlined below. All nations 
have their fStes, their carnivals. Egypt cele- 
brated the festive days of the Bull Apis; 
the Jews, the festival of Purim to commemo- 
rate their deliverance from the massacre 
planned by Haman ; the Greeks, their feasts 
of Bacchus, and the Romans the Saturnalia. 

In Persia and Babylonia at the beginning 
of spring a beardless, and if possible one- 
eyed, buffoon was set on an ass, a horse, 
or a mule, and conducted in a sort of mock 
triumph through the streets of the city. 
In one hand he held a crow, in another 
a fan, with which h*e fanned himself, com- 
plaining of the heat, while the people pelted 
him with snowballs. After the second hour 
of prayer he disappeared. The purpose 
of the "ride of the beardless one" is obvious; 
it was meant to hasten the departure of win- 
ter and the appearance of summer. It seems 



a pretty thought to believe the "confetti " 
originated in Persia, in the snowballing 
of the harlequin by the populace, person- 
ifying the departure of winter. 

In French the work will center about the 
reign of Louis XIV., a period which has 
been chosen because it is one of the greatest 
in French history, and one of the richest 
in philosophy, literature, and art. To it 
belongs the father of comedy, Moliere; 
of tragedy, Corneille; the fable - writer, 
La Fontaine; the mathematician, Pascal; 
the philosopher, Descartes; the theologi- 
ans, Bossuet and Fenelbn; the letter- writer, 
Mme. de Sevigne\ 

We will dramatize from the life of each 
one of these some little episode character- 
istic of the man's thought and work. In this 
way the work of the whole school will be 
correlated in the carnival. For example, 
interest in geometry will be deepened by 
a representation of the child Pascal discov- 
ering on the window-pane with a piece 
of charcoal the relations of the lines of 
a triangle. 
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Descartes will be shown burning his treat- 
ise on " The World," because he feared he 
would meet the fate of Galileo, and thought 
that he must live for the man that was not 
yet born. La Fontaine will be followed by 
a little train of children, each one repre- 
senting a character in his fables. 

For the La Fontaine procession, see 
Grade Outlines. The High School is read- 
ing and dramatizing La Belle Nivernaise, 



byDaudet; Quatre Vingt Treize, by Victor 
Hugo, and memorizing poems by Ber- 
anger and Lamartine. 

The February number will contain the 
libretto of the carnival, which will form 
the basis of the French reading lessons for 
January. Teachers wishing to use it for 
reading lessons may obtain it in leaflet 
form from the Book Room of the Insti- 
tute. 



Music 

Helen Goodrich Bertha Payne 



The commonly accepted standard of 
choice for music for children seems to 
be below that of literature and pictorial 
art. We have arrived at a point where 
sensational literature and sign-board art 
are out of the question in good schools; 
but a similar grade of music appears on 
all sides without what would seem like an 
adequate protest. The fact that there exist 
standards for music corresponding in essen- 
tial respects to those applied to literature 
and art needs emphasis. To discriminate 
between merely pretty, harmless music and 
that having positive inspirational quality 
and a pure, childlike spirit is perhaps not 
easy; but to perceive the difference between 
a very low grade and a very high one is not 
so difficult, if the same taste and judgment 
is exercised as in departments where dis- 
crimination is a more general acquirement. 
It is usually considered, for instance, that 
"go" — precise, stirring rhythm — is the 
one thing needful for a march; the phys- 
ical alone is considered. Now the first re- 
quirement for a quick, orderly march is, 
of course, quick, exact coordination of 
muscles; and this may be said to depend 
entirely upon the stimulation of obvious, 
exact rhythm in the music, together with 
a stirring spirit which cannot be analyzed 



or described; but the second and hardly 
less important consideration would seem 
to be the subtle reflex effect upon mind 
and heart. There is a lack of economy 
apparent in a march which develops day 
after day only the physical side, and fails 
to place before the child at the same time 
appropriate emotional qualities embodied 
in a logical, well-proportioned, and beauti- 
ful musical form. 

And yet we hear on all sides — for phys- 
ical culture, for marches, for dancing — a 
kind of music which has, without doubt, 
a tendency to confuse the mind by its lack 
of form, and to vitiate the taste by its lack 
of distinct and ennobling character. 

It is sometimes urged that only the 
musical children are affected by the music 
in any other than the most superficial way, 
that only the rhythm is important for the 
majority. This may or may not be true. 
Children accustomed to hearing nothing 
but a disconnected series of sounds on the 
piano, instead of musical ideas expressed 
in beautiful musical form, cannot be ex- 
pected to have much discrimination; but 
granting that is true, the musical children 
and those accustomed to hear good music 
feel the influence, and the rest are missing 
their possible opportunity for development. 



